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traitor in 1780; would that vitiate his competence to bear witness, on 
a wholly different matter, in 1765? 

In closing, I wish to say that I believe that Mr. Bowen is perfectly 
sincere in thinking that he brought about arbitration in the Venezuelan 
matter. His work as mediator was his only title to fame, and I sym- 
pathize with the great chagrin he feels at having that title taken away. 
But evidently if he were not so obsessed with his own importance he 
would have learned how statesmen and diplomats conduct their confi- 
dential correspondence. He would have learned also how in many 
negotiations President Roosevelt took affairs into his own hands, and 
conducted them to a finish, even without consulting his Secretary of 
State, or leaving a trace of evidence in the official archives ; he would 
have learned that the Red Book, like the English Blue Book, instead 
of being infallible or complete, merely contains what the officials who 
compiled it regarded as expedient that the public should know. 

I trust that Mr. Bowen will perceive that he has no further busi- 
ness with me. His quarrel was, and is, with Roosevelt ; and he took 
good care not to attack Roosevelt personally while he was living. I 
have no doubt that Roosevelt dead will be found by the American 
public more than a match for Mr. Bowen. 

William Roscoe Thayer. 
Magnolia, Mass. 

COLOMBIA AND " BLACKMAIL " 

Sir, — In the July number of The North American Review, in 
an article entitled " Chapters of Roosevelt's Life," Mr. William Roscoe 
Thayer says: 

... he circumvented the attempt of the Colombian blackmailers to block our 
construction of the Canal. . . . 

And: 

German intrigue was also working in Bogota, and influenced the Colombian 
blackmailers in refusing to sign the Hay-Herran treaty with the United States 

Why " Colombian blackmailers " ? Is this the way Mr. Thayer 
writes history? 

The Century Dictionary gives the following definitions: 

Blackmail (noun) : Extortion in any mode by means of intimidation, as the 
extortion of money by threats of accusation or exposure. 

Blackmail (verb) : To extort money or goods from, by means of intimidation 
or threats of injury of any kind, as exposure of actual or supposed wrong-doing. 

Which was the. victim of " intimidation or threats of injury " — 
the United States or Colombia? 

If our present Senate should refuse to ratify the Treaty of Peace, 
with its League or Covenant of Nations, would its majority members 
be American blackmailers? 

Was our treaty of May 8, 1871, with Great Britain, by which we 
secured millions for the depredations committed by the Alabama and 
other vessels, a " hold-up " or blackmail ? 

Article I of this treaty reads : 
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And whereas Her Britannic Majesty has authorized Her High Commissioners 
and Plenipotentiaries to express, in a friendly way, the regret felt by Her 
Majesty's Government for the escape, under whatever circumstances, of the 
Alabama and other vessels from British ports, and for the depredations com- 
mitted by those vessels. . . . 

but we, a nation of 100,000,000 people, have persistently refused to 
express our regret for a misunderstanding with Colombia, a nation 
of only 4,500,000. 

If the refusal of the Colombian Senate to ratify the Hay-Herran 
treaty was blackmail, what is the refusal of our own Senate to ratify 
the pending treaty with Colombia? 

And what about the Root-Cortes treaty, made when Mr. Root was 
President Roosevelt's Secretary of State and which gave Colombia 
only fewer millions of dollars? 

Can Mr. Thayer, American historian, be ignorant of the fact 
that in 1870 our Minister at Bogota, Mr. Hurlbut, and the Colombian 
Commissioners, Dr. Justo Arosemena and Sefior Jacobo Sanchez, 
made a treaty by which Colombia ceded to the United States the right 
to construct the Panama Canal, and that our Senate refused to ratify 
said treaty? 

Was this blackmail? 

It was only after this refusal upon our part that in 1878 the con- 
cession was given to the French company through M. Lucien Napo- 
leon Bonaparte Wyse. 

Finally, can Mr. Thayer be ignorant of the fact that a majority 
of the present Senate — although not the required two-thirds — is and 
has always been in favor of the ratification of the pending Colombian 
treaty, that it is approved by the President and Secretary of State, 
and that the President has repeatedly urged favorable action upon it? 

Why, then, continue to write about " Colombian blackmailers " ? 

Some years ago The North American Review published an 
article by Dr. Leander T. Chamberlain, entitled "A Chapter of 
National Dishonor," the essentials of which have never been and 
cannot be disproved. At Senator Hitchcock's request, this article 
was incorporated as a Senate Document, No. 380-62 D, Congress, 
March, 1912. Also, The North American Review, in editorials, 
has several times urged the ratification of the Colombian treaty. 

In 1903, Colombia had just emerged from the throes of a disas- 
trous civil war. She was in terrible financial straits. The premium 
on gold was 25,000 per cent. It is still 10,000 per cent. She had a 
perfect right to put any price upon the Canal Zone, because she had 
reversionary rights not only in the Canal but in the Panama Railroad, 
These rights she could not ethically or legally forfeit, even granting 
the right of secession, successfully opposed in our own case, to Pan- 
ama. By our intervention she lost not only these reversionary rights, 
but the province of Panama as well. The United States, by virtue of 
the treaty of 1846, had several times landed American troops upon the 
Isthmus, but they had always aided the National Government to put 
down an insurrection; this time they aided the rebels — the single 
incident of " a scrap of paper " in our history ! 

The Panama matter has never been properly understood by the 
usually fair-minded American people. There were, in fact, three 
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primary reasons for the adjournment of the Colombian Senate without 
ratification of the Hay-Herran treaty : 

i. The first was purely political. Vice President Marroquin had 
succeeded the defunct Dr. Sandemente as President of Colombia, and 
it was feared that, should he receive ten millions of dollars, he would 
either perpetuate himself in power or make his son, Don Lorenzo, his 
successor. The opposition in the Senate was headed by Dr. Miguel 
Antonio Caro, who had preceded Sandemente and intended to succeed 
Marroquin. His followers, the Caristas, were in the majority, but 
they only desired to delay matters until the advent of Dr. Caro, less 
than a year later. They wanted to spend the ten millions. 

2. The second reason was internal. It was argued that the 
cession of territory was unconstitutional, but the Caristas proposed to 
consume the necessary time in procuring an amendment to the consti- 
tution. This may have been merely an excuse. 

3. The third reason was international. In the state of uncer- 
tainty that prevailed, the impatience of President Roosevelt manifested 
itself. The " big stick " was wielded, and Minister Beaupre, at Bogota, 
was cabled to inform the Colombian Government that it would amend 
the treaty or delay its ratification at its peril. Perhaps it was not 
possible to do this diplomatically. At any rate, the edict went forth, 
and the Senate, as any other self-respecting body would have done 
under the circumstances, adjourned sine die. The "intimidation or 
threats " were ours ! 

The writer knew Colonel Roosevelt personally — was under deep 
obligations to him, and told him once that if he would stick to his 
California speech : " I took the Canal Zone ! " because he thought it 
necessary, but would approve the pending Colombian treaty as he had 
approved the Root-Cortes treaty, which differed only in degree — he 
would be the greatest man in America, as he already was in the 
United States. Unfortunately, great as he unquestionably was, he 
lacked one public virtue — magnanimity ! 

Henry Rowan Lemly. 

Washington, D. C. (Captain, U. S. A.) 

THE CHARGE DEFENDED 

Sir, — I am obliged to your correspondent for correcting my 
English. After reading his defense and eulogy of the Colombian poli- 
ticians, I see that " blackmailers " is altogether too mild, polite, and 
inexact a word for them. A political ring, like the Caristas, which 
refused to ratify, this Treaty because they hoped that by putting off 
ratification to the next year, they, and not Marroquin and his ring, 
could divide the ten million dollars spoils, is fortunate in finding 
Captain Lemly to defend it. 

Captain Lemly has not stated, however, that the Colombians 
forced the postponement in order to foreclose in 1904 the concession 
to the French, which was to run till 1910. By thus tearing up their 
sworn and signed contract, for which the French had already paid 
them, these Colombians counted on making twenty-five million dollars, 
in additional spoils, plus the value of the work the French had already 
done in digging the Canal. 



